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Introduction 


THIS  Year  Book  is  issued  at  the  Thirty-fifth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  of 
Swift  &  Company,  January  8,  1920. 
Originally  this  annual  publication  was  intended 
for  the  information  of  shareholders;  the  demand 
from  the  general  public  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  however,  that  it  has  been  enlarged  from 
year  to  year,  and  is  now  distributed  in  large  numbers 
to  all  who  wish  to  send  for  it. 

This  Year  Book  aims  to  combine  information 
about  the  finances  of  the  company  with  a  chronicle 
of  the  principal  happenings  during  the  previous  year. 
It  also  aims  to  present  fundamental  information 
which  will  give  the  public  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  big,  vital  packing  industry — informa- 
tion for  which  there  seems  to  be  a  real  desire  and 
need. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
described  and  the  prices  cited  in  this  Year  Book 
are  those  prevailing  during  the  periods  stated,  and 
may  not  be  applicable  to  a  later  date. 
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No 

Profiteering 


Number  of 
Shareholders 


President's  Address 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,  President  of  Swift  &  Company,  in 
his  address  to  the  stockholders  at  the  thirty-fifth  annual 
meeting  January  8,  1920,  said: 

"The  prediction  was  made  when  we  were  considering 
the  announcement  of  our  1919  Employes'  Stock  Savings 
Plan  that  for  our  next  shareholders'  meeting  we  should 
have  to  hire  a  larger  hall  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
of  you  wish  that  we  had,  but  we  shall  try  to  have  more 
adequate  quarters  next  year. 

Swift  &  Company  is  Not  a  Profiteer: 

Every  shareholder  of  Swift  &  Company  naturally  resents 
criticism  of  the  Company  and  he  resents  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  implication  of  "profiteering".  Swift  & 
Company  is  not  a  profiteer.  Our  financial  statement  which 
will  be  presented  to  you  shortly  will  make  this  plain. 

Number  of  Shareholders: 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  your  Company 
is  in  point  of  shareholders  among  the  very  largest  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  only  four  others  having  a 
greater  number  of  shareholders,  namely — 

United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company, 

Pennsylvania  Railroad, 

Sante  Fe  Railroad. 
Swift  &  Company  now  has  over  35,000  shareholders  of 
record,  over  10,000  of  whom  are  employes. 

Over  13,000  other  employes  have  subscribed  for  shares 
under  our  1919  Employes'  Stock  Savings  Plan,  making  a 
total  of  over  48,000,  of  whom  23,000  are  employes,  who 
are,  or  will  soon  become,  shareholders  of  record. 
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1919  Employes'  Stock  Savings  Plan: 

In  order  to  encourage  saving,  thrift,  and  loyalty  on  Employes 
the  part  of  employes,  a  new  plan  was  put  into  effect  on  Purchase 
June  2,  1919,  permitting  employes  to  purchase  some  of  Stock 
Swift  &  Company's  treasury  stock  at  par  ($100  per  share) 
when  the  market  value  was  about  $136.00  per  share. 

Employes  earning  less  than  $20.00  a  week  were  allowed 
to  purchase  one  share,  the  number  of  shares  increasing 
with  the  weekly  salary  so  that  those  earning  $50.00  and 
over  could  purchase  five  shares. 

Payment  is  on  the  installment  plan,  $1.00  a  share  a  week 
to  be  deducted  from  employe's  wages  until  paid  in  fulL 


Employes  Getting  in  Debt  for 
Swift  &  Company  Stock: 

I  have  said  before  to  employes  of  Swift  &  Company, 
"Get  in  debt."  It  has  turned  out  to  be  a  good  thing. 
Many  employes  have  told  me  that  going  into  debt  to 
buy  Swift  &  Company  stock  was  the  best  thing  that  they 
ever  did  financially;  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  their 
acquiring  a  permanent  investment  returning  a  reasonable 
income  that  they  otherwise  would  not  have  had. 

So  I  say  again — get  in  debt,  not  for  clothing  or  for  lux- 
uries, but  for  some  investment  of  intrinsic  value  that  is 
worth  saving  for.  As  soon  as  you  get  one  thing  paid  up, 
buy  something  else  and  get  in  debt  again. 

We  hope  that  all  the  employes  who  purchase  Swift 
&  Company  stock  will  hold  it  as  an  investment,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  they  will  find  it  worth  their  while. 
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Bonus: 

Bonus  We  made  our  second  and  last  bonus  payment  to  office 
and  plant  steady-time  help  in  June,  1919.  After  mature 
and  serious  consideration  we  have  concluded  that  the 
bonus  system  does  not  meet  the  situation.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  weekly  salaries  of  this  class  of  help 
should  be  such  as  to  pay  adequately  for  their  services 
and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  cover  it  partly  by  special 
bonus  payments. 


Profits: 

Decrease       We  called  your  attention  last  year  to  the  high  inventory 
in  Profits    prices  and  the  fact  that  a  shrinkage  in  values  would  be 
bound  to  occur  sooner  or  later.    Such  a  shrinkage  has 
occurred  and  has  produced  a  drop  in  earnings,  as  our 
figures  will  show. 

Considering  the  decline  in  values  in  consequence  of 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  buyers  from  the  market  last 
fall  and  the  low  price  of  foreign  exchange  (affecting  our 
exports),  we  have  done  fairly  well,  having  paid  8  per  cent 
in  dividends  and  carried  $3,806,721.34  to  Surplus  Account. 

Sales  Our  total  sales  were  over  $1,200,000,000.  The  profit 
was  equivalent  to  1.15  cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales  of 
all  kinds  of  products. 

It  is  proper  to  state  at  this  point  that  depreciation  in 
values  is  not  likely  to  continue  and  therefore  we  need 
not  be  apprehensive  at  this  time  of  further  serious 
declines.  Also  any  material  advance  in  the  foreign 
exchange  market,  which  is  sure  to  come,  should  work  to 
our  financial  advantage. 
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As  everyone  knows,  the  packing  business  has  its  ups 
and  downs  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  poorer  years.  We 
may  have  two  or  three  good  years  and  one  or  two  poor 
years,  but  taken  as  a  whole — year  in  and  year  out — 
the  packing  business  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself. 

The  present  wholesale  prices  of  meats  are  much  lower 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  are  lower  in  proportion 
than  other  food  products. 

High  Cost  of  Living: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  prices  of  shoes  and  woolen  and 
cotton  goods  will  continue  to  advance.  I  think  we  shall 
soon  reach  the  top  of  the  market  in  these  articles  if  it 
has  not  already  been  reached  and  a  gradual  decline  in 
prices  is  sure  to  occur. 

My  own  opinion  as  to  the  high  cost  of  living  is  that 
it  is  caused  largely  by  the  public's  extravagance.  When 
the  public  economizes  in  purchasing — then  prices  will 
decline  and  not  before. 

Foreign  Exchange: 

It  is  imperative  that  some  basis  of  stabilizing  exchange 
and  promoting  export  business  with  foreign  countries  be 
worked  out,  in  which  our  Government  should  join. 


During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
receipts  of  cattle  and  hogs  at  the  principal  markets,  but 
a  substantial  increase  in  receipts  of  sheep. 


Good 
Prospects 


Reason  for 
High  Prices 
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Cattle  and       Cattle  receipts  declined,   for  the  twelve  months  of 

Hog  Receipts    1919  as  compared  with  1918  6.8  per  cent. 

Declined  , 

1  he  decrease  in  hog  receipts  was  2.6  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  sheep  receipts  was  16.1  per  cent. 

During  our  fiscal  year,  Swift  &  Company  handled 
approximately  16,000,000  animals. 

Live-Stoch  Prices: 

From  High       The  past  year  has  been  notable  in  two  respects.  Live- 
Prices  to    stock  prices  reached  the  highest  point  ever  known,  only 
Low  Prices    to  be  followed  by  the  most  serious  decline  in  prices  that 
ever  occurred. 

The  extremely  high  prices  caused  by  war-time  con- 
ditions, including  the  heavy  foreign  demand,  continued  in 
their  upward  trend  during  the  early  part  of  1919. 

In  March,  1919,  prime  steers  reached  a  price  of  $20.40 
per  hundred  pounds  and  lambs  reached  $20.50 
while  in  July  hogs  went  up  to  the  phenomenal 
price  of  $23.60 

Why  Live-       It  was  the  falling  off  in  foreign  demand — first  for  beef 
Stock  Prices    and  later  for  pork  products — thatwas  the  principal  reason 
Fell    for  the  drop  that  occurred  in  cattle  and  hog  prices. 
Further  explanations  of  these  occurrences  will  be  found 
in  the  1920  Year  Book,  pages  22  to  26. 

The  decline  in  live-stock  values  unfortunately  has 
meant  serious  losses  to  producers,  and  this  will  possibly 
result  in  a  lessened  production  of  live  stock  in  the  future. 
Be  it  said,  however,  that  so  far  as  the  packer  is  con- 
cerned, the  decline  in  meat  values  has  been  commensurate 
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with  the  fall  in  live-stock  values.  Swift  &  Company  has 
actually  lost  money  during  the  past  year  in  cattle  oper- 
ations, including  the  return  from  cured  hides,  rendered 
fats,  and  other  by-products.  It  was  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  serious  decline  in  values  of  hog  products 
on  hand  during  August  and  September  (amounting  to 
over  ten  million  dollars)  that  caused  the  serious  falling 
off  in  our  earnings  for  the  year. 

In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  values  during  the  past  few 
months,  Swift  &  Company  paid  out  for  live  stock  in  1919 
a  total  of  $654,193,000 
as  compared  with  $620,245,000 
in  1918 — an  increase  of  5.5  per  cent. 

Purchases  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  are  not  included 
for  either  year  because  that  corporation  is  no  longer  a 
subsidiary  of  Swift  &  Company. 

The  actual  average  price  paid  by  Swift  &  Company  for 
cattle  and  hogs  during  1919  also  shows  an  increase  over 
previous  years,  although  the  average  price  paid  for  sheep 
and  lambs  was  somewhat  lower  than  in  1918.  The 
figures  for  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows : 

1915    1916  1917 
Cattle  7.10     7.21  8.66 

Hogs  7.09    8.49  12.89 

Sheep  and  Lambs       7.85    9.16  12.79 


Meat  Prices 
Also  Fell 


1918 
10.81 
17.12 
15.55 


1919 
11.04 
18.21 
14.27 


Amount 
Paid  for 
Live  Stock 


Average 
Prices 


Beef  Prices: 

Swift  &  Company's  average  wholesale  selling  price  of 
beef  was  also  higher  during  1919  than  during  previous 
years.  The  figures  for  four  important  cities  from  1915 
to  1919,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 
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Beef  Prices 


War-time 
Control 
Ended 


Small  War- 
time Profits 


1915 

1  Q1  P> 

1  Q1  7 

1 Q1  8 

1  Q1  Q 

New  York 

11.64 

12.12 

14.15 

18.03 

19.25 

Philadelphia 

11.57 

12.11 

14.22 

18.30 

19.44 

Washington 

11.63 

11.86 

13.67 

18.41 

19.57 

Chicago 

10.85 

11.00 

13.10 

16.33 

17.62 

Average  (four  markets)  11.42 

11.82 

13.78 

17.77 

18.97 

The  Food  Administration: 

The  past  year  marked  the  ending  of  war-time  control  of 
the  packing  industry  under  the  Food  Administration. 
The  limitation  of  profits  did  not  extend  beyond  November 
1,  1918,  and  therefore  did  not  affect  the  fiscal  year  just 
closed.  Other  forms  of  control  continued  until  the  spring  of 
1919.  The  minimum  price  of  17^  cents  for  hogs  continued 
until  March  1st,  and  undoubtedly  kept  the  price  of  hogs 
higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  until  that  time. 
The  temporary  increase  in  hog  prices  immediately  follow- 
ing that  date  was  due  to  temporary  foreign  demand,  and 
had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  discontinuance  of  Gov- 
ernment control. 

In  its  annual  report,  the  Food  Administration  reported 
that  the  earnings  of  the  five  large  packers  on  their 
slaughtering  business  including  meat  and  live-stock  by- 
products for  1918  were  only  5.6  per  cent  on  all  capital 
employed  (including  borrowed  money),  amounting  to  only 
1 .6  cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales.  There  could  be  no  better 
proof  that  our  profits  during  the  war  were  so  small  as  to 
have  practically  no  effect  on  prices  of  live  stock  or  meat. 

Segregation  of  Tanneries: 

During  the  past  year  we  have  segregated  our  tanning 
properties  just  as  we  segregated  the  business  of  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  and  our  South  American  and  Aus- 
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tralian  properties  during  1918.    A  separate  corporation  National 
known  as  the  National  Leather  Company,  with  a  capital  Leather 
stock  of  $30,000,000  was  organized  to  take  over  our  Company 
leather  properties.    Shareholders  of  Swift  &  Company 
were  privileged  to  purchase  two  shares  of  National  Leather 
Stock  at  par  ($10.00)  for  each  share  of  Swift  &  Company 
stock  of  record  on  September  10,  1919. 

Swift  &  Company  is  not  looking  forward  to  any  further 
segregations — although  we  plan  to  dispose  of  our  Stock 
Yards  interests. 

Sale  of  Treasury  Stock: 

As  a  result  of  the  segregation  of  Swift-Internacional  and  Working 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  during  1918,  about  $35,000,000  Capital 
of  capital  stock  came  into  the  treasury  of  Swift  &  Com-  Increased 
pany.  Most  of  this  was  sold  to  shareholders  of  record  on 
May  31,  1919,  each  shareholder  being  allowed  to  pur- 
chase at  par,  one  share  of  such  stock  for  every  five  shares 
owned.    This  operation,  together  with  the  sale  of  the 
leather  properties,  has  substantially  increased  our  fund 
of  working  capital.    I  feel  that  shareholders  will  do  well 
to  retain  their  investments  in  Swift  &  Company  and  in 
the  segregated  companies. 

Side  Lines: 

Your  Directors  have  for  some  time,  as  evidenced  by  Agreement 
the  segregations  that  have  been  made,  had  it  in  mind  to    to  Curtail 
confine  the  business  of  Swift  &  Company  to  the  activities  Operations 
directly  related  to  the  slaughter  of  meat  animals  and  the 
products  therefrom  and  to  the  handling  of  what  is  called 
produce,  namely — poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese. 

While  we  have  felt  that  we  have  had  a  perfect  right  both 
morally  and  legally  to  be  engaged  in  any  related  lines  that 
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we  could  manufacture  and  distribute  economically,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  public  sentiment 
against  one  packing  concern's  being  engaged  in  many  differ- 
ent lines  of  business.  Our  interest  in  these  businesses  has 
been  perfectly  legitimate  from  every  point  of  view  but  we 
have  nevertheless  thought  it  best  to  dispose  of  the  more 
remotely  connected  enterprises.  Swift  &  Company  has 
therefore  expressed  a  willingness  to  dispose  of  its 
interests  in — 

Public  Stock  Yards 
Stock  Yard  Terminal  Railroads 
Stock  Yard  Newspapers 
if  a  legal  way  can  be  found,  and  to  discontinue  handling 
various  lines,  principally  canned  goods  and  a  few  minor 
articles  which  have  been  sold  in  small  quantities  but  which 
do  not  aggregate  more  than  3  per  cent  of  our  total  business. 

We  trust  that  the  public  will  realize  that  we  have  made 
these  concessions  with  a  sincere  desire  to  co-operate  in 
allaying  the  agitation  which  is  harmful  to  our  business  and 
to  the  public  at  large. 

Adverse  Legislation: 

Sentiment       Your  attention  was  called  during  the  year  to  certain 
Against    legislation  which  threatened  to  restrict  our  business  by 
Proposed    placing  us  under  a  license,  a  totally  un-American  pro- 
Le&islation    cedure.     Prominent  live-stock  men,  bankers,  retailers, 
and  other  business  men  have  rallied  to  our  support  and 
with  your  assistance  and  by  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  Congress  and  fully  arguing  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  we  were  able,  we  think,  to  convince 
the  legislators  that  the  bills  were  unwarranted.    In  any 
case  the  legislation  was  not  passed  and  we  feel  that  we 
made  such  a  good  showing  based  on  the  facts  and 
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principles  involved  that  the  present  or  the  succeeding 
Congress  cannot  disregard  it. 

The  agreement  with  the  Attorney  General,  already 
referred  to,  should,  we  think,  improve  this  situation  and 
leave  the  Company  free  to  go  forward  and  develop  its 
business.  Your  Directors  feel  that  intensive  application 
to  the  meat  business  and  its  directly  allied  lines  means 
success  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Educational  Advertising: 

I  should  like  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  our  Informing 
shareholders  to  the  educational  advertising  which  we  are  the  Public 
continuing  to  carry  on  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  the  country.  Booklets  containing  reproductions  of 
these  advertisements  will  be  handed  to  you  as  you  leave 
and  will  be  mailed  to  each  shareholder.  We  feel  that  this 
work  has  been  a  good  investment  in  that  it  has  helped 
to  place  before  *the  public  the  facts  about  our  business. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  against  the  larger 
packers  and  it  has  been  due,  we  feel,  to  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. This  fact  was  plainly  demonstrated  in  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Kenyon-Kendrick  Bills.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  in  this  work  we  are  adding  to  the  fund  of 
public  good-will  which  we  recognize  as  an  essential  asset 
of  our  business. 

Our  Employes: 

8482  employes  left  our  service  to  engage  in  the  war.    Employes  in 
Of  these,  up  to  the  week  ending  December  13,  1919,  5776    the  Service 
had  returned  to  us — or  68  per  cent.  Their  old  positions  had 
been  held  for  all  of  our  men,  but  naturally  some,  upon 
return,  drifted  into  different  lines  of  endeavor.  The 
percentage  is  quite  large  under  the  circumstances. 
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V/a^es: 

Increased       During  the  year  wages  of  our  operating  employes  have 
Wages    been  further  increased  about  20  per  cent ;  time  and  a  half 
allowed  for  overtime  after  8  hours,  and  double  time  for 
Sunday  and  holiday  work. 

In  order  to  avoid  labor  controversies  and  promote 
general  welfare  during  reconstruction,  we  offered  last 
April  to  continue,  for  one  year  after  Peace  is  declared, 
the  arrangement  made  with  the  President's  Mediation 
Commission,  whereby  matters  of  wages  and  differences 
which  cannot  be  mutually  adjusted  are  referred  to  Judge 
Alschuler,  Mediator,  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  This  offer  was  accepted  and  should 
do  much  toward  establishing  a  sound  basis  of  operation. 

Employes'  Relations  Department: 

Industrial  We  have  recently  established  a  department  of  employes' 
Relations  relations  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Calder  who  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  and  met  with  considerable 
success  in  employes'  relations  work.  It  will  be  our  object 
through  this  department  to  cultivate  and  further  de- 
velop the  human  element  in  our  business.  As  mentioned 
previously,  we  now  have  23,000  employes  who  have  shown 
their  interest  in  the  Company  by  subscribing  for  its 
shares.  With  our  Employes'  Benefit  Association  which 
last  year  took  care  of  9,100  people  and  paid  benefits 
amounting  to  $398,000,  and  our  Pension  Fund  and  var- 
ious social  activities,  we  feel  that  Swift  &  Company  is  a 
good  concern  to  be  associated  with  and  we  are  trying  to 
make  it  better.  The  result  of  work  of  this  kind  should  be 
increased  loyalty  and  increased  efficiency,  resulting  in 
mutual  benefit  to  the  Company  and  the  employes. 
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The  Producer: 

We  have  continued  during  the  year  our  co-operation  Co-operation 
with  producers.   We  have  made  it  our  business  to  be  with 
represented  at  their  meetings  and  to  explain  our  problems  Producers 
and  discuss  theirs,  and  we  believe  that  the  sentiment 
among  the  live-stock  producers  toward  Swift  &  Company 
is  steadily  growing  more  friendly  and  considerate. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Hayward: 

There  will  be  a  change  this  year  in  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  Swift  &  Company.  Mr.  F.  S.  Hayward  who  has 
been  Secretary  since  1911  is  retiring  from  business.  He 
is  one  of  our  oldest  employes,  having  started  with  the 
Company  thirty  years  ago  as  Auditor  at  Kansas  City 
and  having  been  successively  a  Plant  Manager,  General 
Office  Manager  at  Chicago,  and  Secretary.  We  are  sorry 
to  lose  him  but  he  has  earned  the  rest  which  he  is  desirous 
of  taking  and  in  leaving  he  has  the  friendship  and  best 
wishes  of  all  of  his  former  associates. 


Mr.  Thomas  Bradley: 

I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  report  the  death  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Bradley  who  was  elected  a  Director  of  Swift 
&  Company  at  our  last  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Bradley 
died  on  December  16,  1919  at  Pasadena,  California. 

For  some  thirty-odd  years,  during  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  business,  Mr.  Bradley  had  been 
a  valued  friend  of  Swift  &  Company  and  it  is  a  source  of 
great  regret  that  he  can  be  no  longer  with  us." 
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Directors 


L.  F.  Swift,  Chicago 

Lewis  L.  Clarke,  New  York 

President  American  Exchange  National  Bank 

Edward  F.  Swift,  Chicago 

M.  B.  Brainard,  Hartford 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Company 

L.  A.  Carton,  Chicago 

Charles  H.  Swift,  Chicago 

G.  F.  Swift,  Jr.,  Chicago 

Harold  H.  Swift,  Chicago 


Officers 


L.  F.  Swift 
Edward  F.  Swift 
Charles  H.  Swift 
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Vice-President 
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Swift  &  Company 
Swift  &  Company 

Balance  Sheet  November  1,  1919 

Assets 


Cash 

Accounts  Receivable 

Inventories 

Stocks  and  Bonds 

Real  Estate  and  Improvements 


$  22,915,431.11 
149,796,212.55 
191,890  848.81 
35,133,577.53 
89,803,861.92 


$489,539,931.92 


Liabilities  and  Capital 

Accounts  Payable  $  39,260,829.02 

Notes  Payable  145,224,206.06 

6%  Gold  Notes  25,000,000.00 

5%  First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Gold  Bonds  30,258,500.00 

Reserves  11,414,496.51 

Capital  Stock  $150,000,000.00 
Surplus  88,381,900.33 


Total  Stockholders  Investment  238,381,900.33 

$489,539,931.92 


We  have  examined  the  accounts  and  records  of  Swift  &  Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
November  1,  1919,  and  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  the  following  Profit  and  Loss 
Account,  are  in  accordance  therewith  and  are  drawn  up  to  correctly  exhibit  the  position  of  the  Company 
as  at  November  1,  1919,  and  the  result  of  the  operations  for  the  year. 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  YOUNG  &  COMPANY 
Chicago,  December  27,  1919  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
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Swift  &  Company 

Profit  and  Loss  Account 
Year  Ended  November  1,  1919 

Earnings  from  the  Manufacture  and 
Sale  of  Meat  andBy-Products  from 
Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs  $15,586,166.20 

Earnings  from  all  Other  Food  Prod- 
ucts including  Poultry,  Butter, 
Eggs,  Cotton  Oil,  Lard  Substitutes  $  3,515,187.41 

Earnings  from  all  Other  Operations 

and  Investments  $  8,141,377.27 

Total  Earnings  from  All  Sources  $  27,242,730.88 

Interest  Paid  on  Borrowed  Money  $  12,572,549.54 

Earnings  before  Federal  and  Foreign  Taxes  $  14,670,181.34 

Reserve  for  Federal  and  Foreign  Taxes  $  800,000.00 

NET  EARNINGS  FOR  YEAR  $  13,870,181.34 

Equivalent  to 

Cents  on  each  Dollar  of  Sales, 
i  Cent  per  Pound  on  All  Products  Shipped. 
6f  %  on  Average  Capital  Stock  and  Surplus. 

DIVIDENDS  PAID  AT  8%  PER  ANNUM       $  10,063,460.00 

(Average  Capital  Stock  for  the  Year  being  $125,793,250.00) 

SURPLUS  PROFITS  FOR  YEAR  $  3,806,721.34 

Surplus  Brought  Forward  from  Previous  Year       $  84,575,178.99 

SURPLUS  AT  NOVEMBER  1,  1919  $  88,381,900.33 

Sales         Over  $1,200,000,000.00 
Shipments  Over  5,500,000,000  Pounds 
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Statistics 


Live-Stock 
Prices 


Average 
Prices 


The  following  diagram  shows  average  yearly  prices  of 
"native  beef"  cattle,  hogs,  and  lambs  at  Chicago,  from 
1909  to  1919,  as  reported  by  the  Year  Book  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Drovers  Journal. 

Although  there  was  a  severe  recession  from  the  ex- 
treme high  prices  of  the  year,  the  average  price  of  "native 
beef"  cattle  in  1919  was  144  per  cent  higher  than  in 


Average  Yearly  Prices  of  Hogs, 
Chicago  1909- 


Cattle,  and  Lambs 
1919 
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1909,  and  the  average  price  of  hogs  had  risen  145  per 
cent  in  the  same  ten-year  period. 

The  year  1919  has  been  one  of  the  most  abnormal  in  the 
history  of  the  live-stock  industry,  combining  a  period  of 
record  high  prices  with  a  period  of  precipitous  decline. 
The  following  diagram  shows  the  course  of  cattle,  hog, 
and  lamb  prices  for  12  months. 

It  will  be  observed  that  cattle  prices  began  on  their 
downward  trend  in  April.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
foreign  nations  stopped  buying  their  meat  supplies  in 
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Cattle  the  United  States.  During  the  war,  scarcity  of  vessels 
Prices  made  it  imperative  that  beef  supplies  for  the  Allies  be 
secured  in  the  United  States  instead  of  in  South  America 
and  Australasia,  and  consequently  our  exports  increaser' 
inordinately,  with  resulting  high  cattle  and  beef  prices. 
Since  vessels  have  been  available  for  the  longer  carriage, 
England  and  other  European  countries  have  again 
resorted  to  South  America  for  the  purchase  of  beef, 
because  of  the  lower  cost  of  production  of  beef  cattle  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Our  exports  of  beef  have  therefore  practically  ceased 
since  the  early  part  of  1919,  and  cattle  and  beef  values 
consequently  declined. 

Wholesale  During  the  heavy  decline  in  the  spring  of  1919,  the 
Beef  Prices  prices  of  dressed  beef  received  by  Swift  &  Company  went 
Also  Fell  down  fully  as  much  as  the  prices  of  live  cattle.  This 
statement  is  borne  out  not  only  by  our  own  records, 
but  by  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  July  4th,  1919,  which  showed  that 
while  the  prices  of  medium  and  good  steers  fell  $1.50 
—$3.90  per  cwt.  between  March  and  July,  the  price  of 
medium  and  good  beef  fell  $3.00— $7.00  per  cwt. 

Why  Hog  The  decline  in  cattle  and  beef  prices  was  to  be  expected, 
Prices  Fell  because  we  knew  that  Europe  would  turn  to  South 
America  as  soon  as  boats  were  available;  the  decline  in 
hog  prices  that  began  in  August,  however,  was  entirely 
unexpected,  and  led  to  a  critical  situation,  both  among 
live-stock  producers  and  among  the  packers. 

The  cessation  of  the  war  first  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing temporarily  European  demand  for  hog  products 
in  the  United  States.  There  was  no  other  country  to  which 
they  could  turn,  and  nations  other  than  the  Allies  began 
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to  enter  the  market.  This  pushed  up  the  price  of  hogs 
antil  it  reached  $23.60,  the  top  price  in  July.  The  decline 
since  that  time  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  although 
^uropean  nations  need  and  want  our  pork  products,  they 
.dve  been  unable  to  pay  for  them.  The  unprecedented 
depression  in  Foreign  Exchange  is  evidence  of  this  condi- 
tion. As  a  result  there  has  been  a  tremendous  decrease 
in  the  price  of  hogs,— and  the  prices  of  pork  products 
tumbled  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  time  the  price  decline  began  in  August,  Swift 
&  Company  had  on  hand  the  meat  of  some  two  million 
hogs  mostly  in  process  of  curing.  These  hogs  had  been 
bought  at  prices  ranging  from  18  to  23  cents,  but  have 
had  to  be  marketed  on  the  basis  of  15-cent  hogs.  The 
decline  in  inventory  values  during  August  and  September 
was  over  ten  million  dollars.  Naturally  this  has  had  an 
important  effect  on  our  financial  statement. 

The  receipts  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  at  principal 
markets,  for  the  six  years  1914-1919  as  reported  by 
the  Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal  are  shown  in  Diagrams 
III,  IV,  and  V.    December,  1919,  was  estimated. 


The  Receipts  of  Cattle  at  Seven  Principal  Markets 
Calendar  Years  1914-1919 

1914—  7,184,000  II 

1915—  8,019,000  II 

916—  9,320,000    1 1 1 1 1 1 

917—  11,306,000  III 

918—  13,102,000  II 

919—  12,200,000  II 


Heavy  Losses 
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Receipts 
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The  Receipts  of  Hogs  at  Eleven  Principal  Markets 
Calendar  Years  1914-1919 


1914  —  23,324,000 

1915—  27,203,000 

1916—  31,706,000 
1917  —  26,086,000 

1918—  31,831,000 

1919—  31,000,000 


Diagram  IV 


The  Receipts  of  Sheep  at  Seven  Principal  Markets 
Calendar  Years  1914-1919 

1914—  13,272,000 

1915—  11,147,000 

1916—  11,637,000 

1917—  10,017,000 

1918—  12,064,000 

1919—  14,000,000 


Diagram  V 

Inspection  of  these  diagrams  shows  that  the  receipts 
of  cattle,  after  increasing  steadily  from  1914  to  1918, 
fell  off  slightly  in  1919.  Receipts  of  sheep  showed  a 
good  increase;  receipts  of  hogs  hardly  held  their  own. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  his  annual  report  for  1919,  says 
that  the  production  of  meat  for  1919  will  probably  reach 
21,000,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  about  35  per  cent 
over  1914.  Population  increased  about  8  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 
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Big  Packer  Necessary 

The  fundamental  reason  why  the  large  meat  manu- 
facturer is  absolutely  essential  in  the  United  States  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  live  stock  is  raised  in  the 
Middle  West  and  West — hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
the  principal  consuming  centers  of  the  East.  It  not  only 
requires  large  plants  located  in  the  producing  sections 
to  absorb  the  enormous  fluctuating  receipts  of  live  stock 
and  to  turn  them  into  meats  at  the  lowest  possible  ex- 
pense, and  with  the  least  possible  waste,  but  it  requires 
an  enormous  selling  organization  to  market  economically 
the  products  in  distant  localities. 

A  large  packer  engaged  in  this  long  distance  business 
must  necessarily  have  numerous  outlets  in  the  form  of 
branch  selling  houses  located  in  consuming  centers  where 
the  meats  can  be  properly  handled,  and  from  which  they 
can  be  delivered  to  retailers  in  prime  condition.  A  small 
packing  house  cannot  profitably  perform  this  service. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  hundreds  of  small  packers, 
many  of  whom  are  extremely  prosperous  and  making 
proportionately  larger  profits  than  the  large  packers.  But 
these  smaller  packers,  outside  of  those  that  do  a  business 
of  from  $25,000,000  to  $50,000,000  or  more,  market  most 
of  their  products  locally,  and  consequently  do  not  have 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  nation-wide  selling 
organization.  For  this  reason  the  expenses  and  profits  of 
the  large  packer  are  not  comparable  with  the  expenses 
and  profits  of  the  small  packer. 

Swift  &  Company  has  a  selling  organization  which  is 
as  far  reaching  and  complete  as  can  perhaps  be  found  in 
any  industry.  We  have  some  four  hundred  selling  houses 
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located  throughout  the  country,  and  over  500  regular 
refrigerator  c^r  routes  which  supply  towns  not  covered 
by  branch  houses. 

It  should  also  be  realized  that  we  have  developed  the 
most  direct  method  of  marketing  possible.  We  buy  live 
stock  from  the  producers  through  the  commission  men 
who  represent  them.  We  not  only  manufacture  meat 
foods,  but  we  pay  freight  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
sell  direct  to  retailers. 

Ours  is  a  most  complex  system  of  distribution  and 
one  that  requires  constant  attention  to  detail.  Our 
perishable  products  must  be  allotted  to  the  various 
markets  in  accordance  with  their  needs.  Conditions 
change  over  night,  one  city  demanding  more  beef,  and 
another  demanding  more  pork;  New  York  suddenly  wants 
more  choice  cuts  of  beef;  Philadelphia  wants  more  cheaper 
cuts.  Sudden  weather  changes  affect  conditions  as  well 
as  the  movement  of  our  refrigerator  cars. 

We  have  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  various  con- 
ditions by  telegraph,  and  find  it  necessary  to  operate 
7,000  miles  of  private  wires  connecting  our  principal 
plants,  and  our  principal  selling  houses,  with  our  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  Since  competition  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  earn  only  a  paction  of  a  cent  a  pound  average 
profit  at  best,  it  can  well  be  realized  what  care  and  experi- 
ence are  necessary  in  operating  this  selling  machine  with 
the  least  amount  of  waste  and  friction. 
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No  Control  Over  Food  Supply 

No  Control  There  are  those  who  complain  that  the  packers  are  a 
of  Prices  menace  to  the  country,  and  that  they  are  getting  con- 
trol of  the  food  supply.  A  little  attention  to  the  real 
facts  in  the  case  brings  to  light  how  baseless  and  fantastic 
this  fear  really  is.  Viewed  in  their  true  light,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  large  packer  are  found  to  be  a  benefit  to 
mankind  by  setting  the  pace  in  efficiency,  economy,  and 
directness  in  the  competitive  task  of  getting  goods  from 
producer  to  consumer. 

Only  12  per       In  the  first  place,  packers  do  not  "control"  anything. 

cent  of  Meat  Each  packer  is  an  independent,  individual,  unit.  At 
Supply  least,  Swift  &  Company  has  no  agreement  or  under- 
standing of  any  kind  with  any  other  packer  to  divide  live- 
stock receipts,  to  divide  sales  territory,  or  to  affect  the 
prices  of  live  stock  or  meats  in  any  manner.  There  are 
innumerable  evidences  of  the  keen  competition  that 
exists,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  much  abused  law  of  supply 
and  demand  works  out  more  perfectly  and  more  ob- 
viously than  in  perhaps  any  other  industry. 

The  extent  to  which  there  may  be  any  control  or  power 
to  manipulate  prices,  therefore,  depends  on  the  per- 
centage of  output  handled  by  the  largest  individual  packer. 
Swift  &  Company,  which  manufactures  meat  products 
in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  manufacturer,  handles 
only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  meat  supply  of  the 
country,  and  only  about  22  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the 
numerous  plants  that  ship  in  interstate  commerce.  This 
is  too  small  a  percentage  to  even  suggest  the  possibility 
of  price  control. 
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Furthermore,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  all  its 
investigation  has  not  been  able  to  produce  evidence 
of  a  single  instance  where  either  the  price  of  live  stock 
or  the  price  of  meat  has  been  artificially  manipulated 
upward  or  downward.  Even  if  the  five  large  packers 
handled  100  per  cent  of  the  meat  supply  instead  of  less 
than  40  per  cent,  there  would  still  be  no  control  over 
prices,  because  competition  exists  between  them  and  will 
continue  to  exist.  Federal  laws  and  public  opinion  would 
keep  us  from  combining  even  if  we  wanted  to  combine. 
We  actually  lean  backward  in  this  respect,  and  refrain 
from  undertaking  co-operative  methods  which  are  so 
common  in  other  industries,  because  we  realize  that  there 
are  always  certain  prejudiced  people  who  are  ready  to 
misinterpret  our  motives  and  our  actions. 

The  same  general  statements  apply  to  other  products 
handled  by  Swift  &  Company.  We  have  no  agreements 
of  any  kind  with  other  packers  providing  for  division  of 
territory  in  their  purchase  or  sale,  or  providing  for  any 
sort  of  control  over  prices.  The  proportion  of  total  output 
handled  by  any  single  packer  is  so  small  as  to  prove  the 
absurdity  of  any  charge  that  prices  could  be  manipulated. 

For  example,  Swift  &  Company  handles  only  about  6 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter 
that  enters  trade  channels  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  percentage  of  these  commodities 
handled  by  the  five  larger  packers,  who  are  in  active 
competition,  does  not  exceed  15  or  20  per  cent.  This  is 
true  in  spite  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  claim 
that  the  five  larger  packers  handle  about  50  per  cent  of 
all  the  poultry  and  butter,  and  33 1 3  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
that  enter  the  main  channels  of  trade. 
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Swift  & 

Average  Cattle  Costs,  Beef  Prices,  By-Products  Values  ar 
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Note  1-To  compare  beef  prices,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  prices  of  live  cattle  from  v  k 

shown.  This  also  applies  to  profits  and  to  value  of  hides  and  by-products.  Note  l-Vxoi  * 

date  of  purchase,  less  actual  expense  incurred.  , 
r  >  J_J  ran 
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Company 

Profits  by  Weeks  for  Sixteen  Months  Ending  Nov.  1,  1919 
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h  the  beef  came,  the  prices  of  dressed  beef  are  given  for  one  week  later  than  the  dates 
shown  are  based  on  actual  sale  of  beef  and  on  market  prices  of  hides  and  by-products  on 

Digram  VI 
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Leather  Again,  in  the  case  of  leather,  the  Trade  Commission's 
own  figures  showed  that  the  large  packers  tanned  only 
about  16  or  17  per  cent  of  the  leather  output  of  the 
United  States.  As  for  their  claim  that  the  wholesale  grocer 
is  being  driven  out  of  business,  we  have  been  able  to  show 
that  the  five  larger  packers  handle  not  more  than  about  3 
per  cent  of  the  total  sale  of  wholesale  grocery  products  in 
the  country. 

No  Control       As  for  the  claim  that  the  packers  control  the  hide  market, 
of  Hides    the  five  large  packers  handle  not  more  than  45  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  output  of  hides. 

Swift  &  Company,  in  competition  with  all  other  packers, 
handles  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  domestic  output. 
Since  approximately  half  of  the  country's  hide  supply  is 
imported  from  foreign,  countries,  and  since  the  price  of 
hides  is  determined  by  world-wide  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  even  if  the  five 
large  packers  worked  together  they  could  not  artificially 
manipulate  the  price. 

Furthermore,  we  have  proved  conclusively  that  we  do 
not  "hoard"  hides  in  an  attempt  to  boost  the  price.  We 
sell  our  hides  as  rapidly  as  we  can  get  rid  of  them,  and 
we  have  proved  that  even  during  the  great  increase  in 
hide  prices  in  the  early  part  of  1919,  our  stocks  were 
abnormally  low. 

This  fact  is  significant  in  view  of  the  assertion  of  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  hides 
were  being  released  slowly  in  response  to  rising  prices! 
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Why  We  Handle  Poultry,  Eggs, 
Butter,  and  Cheese 

Economic       Although  we  have  recently  agreed  to  stop  handling 
Reasons    canned  goods  and  a  few  minor  articles,  we  shall  continue 
to  handle  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese. 

We  have  built  up  comprehensive  sales  machinery 
primarily  for  the  distribution  of  perishable  meats.  This 
sales  machinery  consists  of  physical ,  equipment  in  the 
form  of  refrigerated  storage  houses,  refrigerator  cars, 
branch  selling  houses  with  "refrigerating  equipment,  and 
delivery  trucks.  It  also  includes  the  human  organization 
consisting  of  sales  managers  and  supervisors,  accountants, 
salesmen,  etc. 

Using  Our  We  found  long  ago  that  we  could  use  this  same  physical 
Sales  equipment  and  human  organization  to  advantage  in 
Organization  handling  other  perishable  commodities.  In  other  words, 
poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  can  be  handled  in  the 
same  cooling  rooms,  in  the  same  refrigerator  cars,  through 
the  same  branch  houses,  as  meats.  They  are  sold  by  the 
same  salesmen,  and  delivered  in  the  same  trucks,  and 
to  the  same  class  of  retail  stores.  The  net  result  is  a 
greater  volume  of  business  for  approximately  the  same 
overhead  expense,  thus  reducing  unit  selling  costs  not 
only  on  the  produce  handled,  but  on  the  meats  them- 
selves. 

Better       Only  one  important  feature  has  had  to  be  added  to  our 
Marketing    organization  for  the  handling  of  these  products,  namely, 
handling  facilities  in  the  producing  sections,  w  hich  include 
assembling  houses,  feeding  stations,  and  creameries.  But 
this  has  resulted  in  better  methods  of  handling  these 
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products,  greater  standardization  in  grading,  improvement 
of  quality,  and  more  direct  shipment  from  producing  sec- 
tions of  the  West  to  our  branch  selling  houses  in  the  East. 

The  foregoing  analysis  proves  conclusively  that  there 
is  ample  economic  justification  for  our  handling  poultry, 
eggs,  butter,  and  cheese. 


Prize 
Steer 


Clare  Ray  and  her  prize-winning  steer  "Buster"  in  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Indiana  Beef  Club  contest,  1919  International  Live-Stock  Exposition 
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The  Packer  and  the  Cost 
of  Living 

There  are  a  number  of  different  angles  from  which  the 
effects  of  the  packer's  operations  on  prices  may  be  studied ; 
whatever  angle  is  selected  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
profits  of  Swift  &  Company  are  such  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  prices  that  they  have  practically  no  effect  on  the 
consumers'  meat  bill. 

Profits  of  Our  financial  statement  shows  that  during  the  past 
1919  year  our  profits  on  sales  of  $1,200,000,000  were  only 
$14,670,181  before  the  deduction  of  Federal  income  and 
excess  profits  taxes,  and  only  $13,870,181  after  deduction 
of  taxes  and  interest.  Using  the  latter  figure  this  was 
only  ll  cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales,  and  averaged  only 
I  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  all  products  of  every  description 
sold.  In  spite  of  all  possible  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  discredit  our  accounting 
system  and  our  profit  figures,  the  fundamental  fact 
remains  that  our  profits  are  so  small  as  compared  with 
sales  as  to  have  practically  no  effect  on  prices.  They  are 
so  small  that  they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  5  cents 
per  week  for  the  average  family. 

Why  We       We  lay  emphasis  on  our  profits  as  compared  with  sales, 
Compare    and  on  the  fact  that  they  amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  a 
Profits  with    cent  per  pound  of  product,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this 
Sales    is  the  only  way  that  one  can  study  the  effect  of  profits 
on  prices.   Profit  on  investment  is  quite  another  matter. 
It  gives  no  idea  of  the  relation  between  profits  and  prices, 
but  is  of  interest  to  shareholders  as  a  measure  of  the 
corporation's  ability  to  pay  dividends  and  to  accumulate 
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additional  funds  to  finance  the  business  and  to  provide 
for  extension  of  plants  and  other  equipment. 

Profits  on  investment  are  readily  ascertainable,  however,  Profit  on 
and  are  shown  in  our  financial  statements.  During  Investment 
1919  they  amounted  to  11  per  cent  on  the  average  out- 
standing capital  stock  alone,  and  to  61  per  cent  on  capital 
and  surplus.  Except  as  a  measure  of  dividend-paying  capac- 
ity, the  former  figure  is  meaningless  because  we  are  under- 
capitalized, and  because  capital  stock  is  only  relative  to  the 
total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  business.  Surplus 
is  invested  in  the  business  just  as  much  as  is  the  capital 
stock,  and  for  this  reason  6f  per  cent  is  the  true  measure 
of  our  earnings  as  compared  with  our  investment. 

Since  the  profits  for  the  past  year  were  li  per  cent  of  "Turn-over" 
sales,  and  6|  per  cent  on  investment,  this  shows  that  we 
"turned  over"  the  total  money  invested  in  the  business 
5 1  times.  The  average  value  of  stocks  of  goods  on  hand 
during  the  year  was  over  $200,000,000  (figured  at  prac- 
tically market  prices);  and  since  our  sales  were  over 
$1,200,000,000  our  turn-over  of  merchandise  was  approxi- 
mately 6  times.  So  much  for  the  superficial  criticism  that 
our  small  profits  on  sales  may  amount  to  unreasonable 
profits  on  capital  because  of  the  rapidity  of  our  turn-over. 

One  other  point  in  connection  with  investment  is  Reinvesting 
worthy  of  comment.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Profits 
says  that  our  present  investment  is  largely  a  result  of 
reinvestment  of  profits  as  though  this  were  an  illegitimate 
thing  to  do,  rather  than  of  bringing  new  capital  into  the 
business.  In  fact,  Mr.  W.  B.  Colver  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture in  August,  1919,  that  "no  new  dollar  of  invest- 
ment has  been  put  into  those  businesses  since  1904." 
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Good  Way 

to  Finance 


Profit  on 
Sales  Very 
Small 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  Swift  &  Company's  present 
capital  stock  of  $150,000,000,  there  has  been  $100,000,000 
paid  in  in  cash,  and  $65,000,000  of  this  has  been  added 
since  1904!  The  rest  of  our  capital  stock  and  surplus 
has  resulted  from  retaining  a  part  of  our  profits  in  the 
business  each  year,  and  also  from  an  increase  of 
values  of  physical  properties. 

Swift  &  Company's  average  profit  on  investment  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  less  than  12  per  cent.  After  the 
payment  of  dividends,  this  has  left  an  average  of  only 
6  or  7  per  cent  a  year  on  investment  to  be  retained  in  the 
business.  Furthermore,  we  contend  that  this  method  of 
financing  a  growing  business  is  not  only  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate way  to  increase  our  investment,  but  that  it  makes  the 
lightest  kind  of  strain  on  the  financial  resources  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  main  ways  in  which 
American  industries  have  been  financed  and  have  become 
strong  and  efficient  servants  of  the  people. 


An  effective  method  of  showing  the  smallness  of  our 
profit  and  our  expense  is  found  in  a  representation  which 
we  call  "The  Swift  Dollar."  This  applies  to  our  live- 
stock business  and  shows  the  proportion  of  our  sales  of 
meats  and  live-stock  by-products  that  we  earn  as  profit, 
that  we  pay  out  for  expenses,  and  that  went  for  the 
purchase  of  live  animals  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
November  1,  1919. 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  1919,  85.4  per  cent  of  our 
gross  receipts  from  live-stock  products  was  paid  out  for 
live  animals.     The  13  per  cent  represents  expenses 
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covering  manufacturing  operations,  freight  to  distribut-    No  Effect 

ing  points  all  over  the  United  States,  operation  of  branch    on  Prices 

houses,  and  even  delivery  to  the  retailer.    The  profit  of 

1.6  per  cent  shows  that  our  profit  has  practically  no 

effect  on  the  price  of  live  stock  or  the  price  of  meat. 

Swift  &  Company  contends  that  it  pays  for  live  stock 

all  that  it  is  humanly  possible  to  pay,  considering  the 

price  that  it  obtains  for  meat  and  by-products.  In 

other  words,  the  "spread"  or  difference  between  the 

prices  of  live  stock  and  the  prices  of  live-stock  products  is 

as  low  as  possible. 

The  profit  figure  of  1.6  per  cent  shown  on  the  Swift 
Dollar  is  before  paying  interest  on  borrowed  money  and 
applies  only  to  our  slaughtering  business  (sales  of  meat 
and  animal  by-products.) 

The  net  profit  of  1.15  per  cent,  as  shown  in  our  finan- 
cial statement  on  page  21,  is  on  our  entire  business  and 
investments,  after  paying  interest  on  borrowed  money. 
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Cattle  and  Beef  Figures 

Loss  on  The  diagram  below  shows  that  the  average  amount  paid 
Cattle  for  live  cattle  during  the  year  was  $102.82  per  head,  and 
that  we  received  for  meat  only  $88.21  per  head.  This  bears 
out  our  statement  that  we  sell  the  meat  for  a  less  amount 
than  we  pay  for  the  live  animal ;  but,  we  also  received  a  net 
return  of  $25.59  per  head  for  cured  hides  and  other  by- 
products, making  total  receipts  of  $113.80. 

This  left  a  margin  of  $10.98  per  head  for  expense 
and  profit,  but  expenses  averaged  $11.68,  resulting  in 
an  average  loss  of  70  cents  per  head. 

This  unusual  result  was  due  to  falling  off  in  foreign 
demand  and  to  heavy  declines  in  values  during  the  spring. 
Since  we  had  been  shipping  abroad  nearly  25  per  cent  of 
our  beef  in  1918,  the  cessation  of  exports  caused  a  relative 
oversupply  and  consequent  drop  in  prices  at  home. 


Cattle  Operations  1919 


Paid  for  Live  Cattle 

932  Lbs.  Average  Weight 

Received  for  Meat 

482  Lbs.  Average  Weight 

Net  Returns 
from  By-Products 

Total  Receipts 

Amount  Remaining  for 
Expense  and  Profit 

Expenses 


Loss  (Interest  not  Considered) 


Average 
Per  Head 


.70 


Diagram  VIII 
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The  results  of  our  beef  business  are  also  shown  graphi-  Weekly 
cally  week  by  week  in  the  diagram  on  pages  32  and  33,    Profits  and 
which  gives  the  average  prices  paid  for  live  cattle,  the  Losses 
average  price  received  for  dressed  beef,  the  average  net 
return  from  by-products,  and  the  average  profit  or  loss 
each  week  on  a  hundredweight  basis.    The  extremely 
fluctuating  profit  is  positive  evidence  of  the  competition 
that  exists  in  the  industry.  It  would  be  a  mighty  poor  sort 
of  combination  that  yielded  such  unsatisfactory  results. 
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From  Cattle  Raiser  to  Consumer 

The  foregoing  figures  have  covered  the  marketing  pro- 
cess up  through  the  sale  of  beef  products  in  wholesale 
quantities  by  Swift  &  Company  to  retailers.  The  following 
figures  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  parts  played  by  the 
different  factors  in  getting  beef  products  all  the  way 
through  to  the  consumer. 

This  is  a  complicated  matter  to  understand,  because 
only  about  52  per  cent  of  the  live  cattle  emerges  as  beef. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  find  out  just  what  this  beef 
part  of  the  animal  costs  the  packer,  making  suitable 
allowance  for  the  return  from  by-products. 

Analysis  of       Proceeding  on  this  basis,  we  derive  the  following  figures : 

Figures  Average  price  paid  for  live  cattle  per  hundred  pounds  $11.03 
But  only  52  per  cent  is  beef,  costing  therefore,  per  hundred 

pounds  21.33 
Subtracting  net  return  from  by-products  (per  hundred  pounds 

of  beef)  5  31 

Leaves  net  cost  of  beef  raw  material  16.02 
Average  wholesale  price  received  by  packer  18  .30 

Leaving  packer's  margin  to  cover  expenses  and  profit  2.28 

Price  of  the       The  $16.02  shown  above  may  be  considered  the  price 
Beef  in    paid  to  producers  for  the  beef  content  of  their  cattle. 
Cattle    Starting  with  this  as  a  basis,  Diagram  IX  shows  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  farm   cost,  packer's  expense,  and 
retailer's  margin,  in  the  final  selling  price  of  beef. 

This  diagram  shows  that  whereas  the  farmer  was  paid 
$16.02  for  the  beef  content  of  his  cattle  this  amounted  to 
63.6  per  cent  of  the  final  retail  price.  The  packer's  margin 
amounted  to  9  per  cent.  The  retailer's  margin  (including 
expense,  shrinkage,  waste,  and  profit)  amounted  to  about 
27.4  per  cent  of  the  final  price,  which  averaged  about  25 
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A  Pound  of  Beef— From  Producer  to  Consumer 


RETAILER 
27.4  % 


PACKER 
9% 


PRODUCER 
63.6% 


25c     Approximate  average 
retail  price 


18.30c  Received  by 

Swift  &  Company 

16.02c  Paid  by  Swift  &  Company 


Diagram  IX 


:ents  a  pound  for  all  cuts  of  the  average  quality  of  beef 
landled  by  Swift  &  Company. 

These  margins  obtained  by  the  different  factors  in  the  Expenses 

production  and  marketing  scheme  are  supposed  to  cover  Consume 

lecessary  expenses  and  profits.    It  is  undoubtedly  true  Most  of 

.hat  many  stockmen  have  suffered  serious  losses  during  Margins 
he  decline  in  cattle  prices.    From  the  price  paid  to  the 
producer,  must  be  deducted  freight,  commission,  and  other 
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marketing  expense,  amounting  to  about  2  or  3  per  cent  of) 
final  retail  prices,  as  well  as  heavy  production  costs.  The 
retailer's  expense,  which  consumes  the  major  part  of  his 
total  margin  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  necessarily  has  to  t 
be  much  larger  than  the  packer's  expense  because  of  the 
large  outlay  he  has  to  make  for  salesmen,  rent,  taxes, 
delivery,  etc.,  on  an  extremely  small  volume  of  business, 
and  because  of  the  waste  and  shrinkage. 

Tine  Retailer 

Prices  Vary  To  say  that  the  average  selling  price  of  beef  on  the  part 
for  Different  of  the  retailer  was  25  cents  a  pound  during  the  past  year 
Cuts  is  entirely  misleading  without  further  explanation.  In 
the  first  place,  this  represents  the  average  selling  price 
for  all  cuts  of  a  medium  grade  of  beef;  but,  even  for  this) 
quality  of  beef,  the  retailer,  in  order  to  get  an  average  of 
25  cents  for  all  cuts,  must  get  45  cents  or  more  for  the 
choice  cuts,  which  represent  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  salable  meat.  Diagram  X  shows  the  approx- 
imate selling  prices  of  the  different  cuts,  together 
with  the  weights  of  the  different  cuts,  for  medium  quality 
beef  sold  by  the  packer  at  a  little  over  18  cents,  and  sold 
by  the  retailer  at  an  average  of  about  25  cents.  The 
figures  are  approximate,  but  represent  the  principle 
involved. 

Prices  Vary  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Swift  &  Company  has  been  buying 
with  Quality  cattle  during  the  past  year  at  prices  ranging  all  the  way 
from  6  cents  a  pound  to  20  cents  a  pound.  The  wholesale 
price  has  accordingly  ranged  from  10  cents  a  pound 
to  30  cents  a  pound.  When  the  retailer  pays  25-30 
cents  a  pound  for  a  side  of  beef,  he  must  often  get  well 
over  50  cents  a  pound  for  the  choice  steaks  in  order  to 
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get  an  average  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  wholesale  Prices  Vary 
cost  of  beef  and  his  expense  of  doing  business.  with  Quality 


Variation  in  Retail  Prices  for  Different  Cuts  of  Beef 


40 


30 


20 


10 


Pounds  53 
Percent     I  _  _  „  _ 
Total  wgt  f  8-6  7  o     8  4 


Total 
80        63     8  616 

13      10.2    1.3  100 


Diagram  X 


Published  Wholesale  Prices 

On  the  following  page  is  shown  a  reproduction  of  the 
advertisements  published  at  regular  intervals  in  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  showing  the  trend  of  Swift  &  Company's 
(average  wholesale  selling  price  of  beef.  It  should  be 
I  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  average  price  for  all  qualities 
Df  beef,  and  that  actual  prices  varied  widely,  according 
to  quality,  as  indicated  in  the  advertisements. 


Published 
Prices 
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Reproduction 
of  News- 
paper Adver- 
tisements 
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Prices  raali*ed  on  Swift  &  Cora* 
party  sales  of  carcass  beef  on  ship- 
ments sold  out  for  periods  shown 
below,  as  published  in  the  n«  c 
papers,  averaged  as  follows,  lho*> 
ing  the  tendency  of  the  market: 
Week      RANGE  PES  CWT.  A*.  Fife 


Ending 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
Jane 
June 
June 
Jury 
July 
July 
Joly 
Aug. 
Aug, 
Aog. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
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Sept. 
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What  Is  Profiteering? 

The  illusion  that  Swift  &  Company  has  been  making 
unfair  profits  is  rapidly  disappearing.  There  is  enough 
evidence  in  this  Year  Book  to  prove  that  our  profits  have 
practically  no  effect  on  prices,  and  that  they  yield  no 
more  than  a  reasonable  return  on  capital.  But  there  are 
many  mistaken  notions  about  profiteering,  and  there  are 
those — including  government  officials — who  seem  to  think 
that  the  present  high  price  level  is  due  largely  to  a  wide- 
spread indulgence  in  the  taking  of  illegitimate  profits. 

High  prices  are  of  course  due  to  the  lowered  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  (due  to  large  gold  supply  and  inflated 
currency),  and  to  the  fact  that  production  .has  not  been 
sufficient  to  keep  up  with  the  enormous  demand  at  home 
and  abroad.  Strikes,  shorter  hours,  "  loafing  on  the  job, " 
and  extravagance,  of  course,  curtailed  production,  and  the 
reduced  supply  helped  to  boost  prices. 

The  price  of  any  commodity  during  such  times  as  these 
must  be  high  enough  to  induce  the  greatest  possible 
production — which  means  that  it  must  be  high  enough 
to  just  pay  the  least  efficient  concerns  to  remain  in 
business.  Their  output  is  needed.  The  well  established, 
low-cost,  concerns  therefore  make  a  satisfactory  profit. 
But  this  is  not  illegitimate.  They  have  to  sell  at  the 
market,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their  own  costs; 
otherwise  they  would  drive  the  least  efficient  producers 
out  of  business,  and  thus  curtail  supply,  resulting  in  even 
higher  prices.  Also,  if  they  sold  below  the  market,  the 
buyers  would  simply  go  around  the  corner,  sell  at  the 
prevailing  price  and  take  the  profit. 


Profiteering 
Misunder- 
stood 


Why  Prices 
Are  High 


Most 
Efficient 
Make  Profits 
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Profit-       To  compel  efficient  producers  to  sell  below  the  ruling 
Takers    market  price  would  not  only  have  the  effects  suggested 
Lower    above,  but  this  would  mean  a  direct  blow  at  the  whole 
Prices!    competitive  system;  it  would  penalize  efficiency  and  fore- 
sight, rather  than  reward  it;  it  would  curtail  industry 
rather  than  stimulate  it;  it  would  set  aside  the  funda- 
mental competitive  law  that  every  producer  must  use 
his  skill  and  ingenuity  to  buy  as  low  as  he  can  and  to 
sell  as  high  as  he  can  (as  long  as  he  is  honest) — if  he  is  to 
compete  successfully  with  his  fellows. 

The  truth  is  that  the  making  of  large  profits  on  the  part 
of  efficient  producers  not  only  does  not  raise  prices — but 
it  tends  to  lower  them!  And  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  most  efficient  producers  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
greatest  incentive  to  increase  production.  They  put  their 
profits  back  into  their  businesses,  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  country,  and  add  to  the  supply  of  commodities — 
and  an  increase  in  supply  always  tends  to  lower  prices. 

Profiteering       Profiteering  exists  only  when  there  is  monopoly  (with 
Defined    power  to  manipulate  prices  artificially),  or  when  there 
is  fraud  or  deceit,  or  when  unfair  trade  practices  are  used. 

If  a  retailer,  or  a  wholesaler,  or  a  manufacturer,  palms 
off  an  inferior  article  at  the  price  of  a  better  one,  he  may 
be  said  to  "profiteer."  If  he  misrepresents  his  goods;  if 
he  uses  unfair  advertising;  if  he  "knocks"  a  competitor's 
goods,  or  uses  other  underhanded  means,  such  as  bribes, 
to  gain  a  customer;  if  he  combines  with  competitors  to 
affect  prices; — then  he  may  be  said  to  profiteer,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  stamp  out  such  practices. 

But  just  because  a  firm  makes  large  profits,  when  it 
sells  at  the  prevailing  market  price,  it  should  not  be 
condemned  as  a  profiteer.   When  a  man  stores  goods  for 
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future  consumption,  and  is  able  to  make  a  profit  from  so 
doing,  he  is  not  a  "profiteer"  (unless  he  "corners"  the 
market,  or  acts  in  collusion  with  others).  He  often 
becomes  a  "lossiteer"  from  performing  this  necessary 
and  risky  function.  In  the  long  run  he  makes  for  lower 
prices  rather  than  for  higher  prices. 

The  taking  of  honest  competitive  profits  should  be  Profits 
encouraged  rather  than  discouraged.     Profits  aren't    Should  he 
squandered  by  their  makers;  they  are  put  back  into  pro-  Encouraged 
ductive  enterprise,  and  lead  to  more  factories,  greater 
output,  increased  efficiency,  and  lower  costs.    That  is 
what  has  happened  in  the  packing  business,  in  so  far  as 
profits  have  exceeded  a  reasonable  return  to  shareholders; 
and  even  the  bulk  of  that  paid  out  in  dividends  to  share- 
holders has  probably  been  used  for  the  purchase  of  secu- 
rities, and  hence  has  been  returned  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  country. 


Chicago  Plant  Cafeteria 
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Radical  Laws 
Proposed 


Provisions  of 
Proposed 
Laws 


Proposed  Legislation 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
findings,  there  have  been  introduced  into  Congress  bills 
providing  for  government  regulation  of  the  packing 
business.  Senator  Kenyon,  the  sponsor  of  one  of  these 
bills  definitely  announced  that  the  justification  for  the 
proposed  legislation  lay  in  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  He  also  referred  to  the  proposed  legislation 
as  "radical,"  and  "drastic"  and  as  representing  a  "new 
method  of  corporate  control." 

In  the  main,  these  bills  provide  for  licensing  the  packers 
and  placing  them  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  power  to  pass  such  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  the  business  as  he  sees  fit ;  second,  they 
provide  that  the  packers  shall  be  deprived  of  their  refriger- 
ator cars,  or  at  least  of  such  control  of  them  as  they  now 
exercise;  third,  that  the  packers  shall  no  longer  have 
ownership  in  stock-yards  companies.  The  Kenyon  Bill 
specifically  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power 
to  say  what  commodities  the  packers  may  or  may  not 
handle. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  justification  for  such  radical 
measures  lies  in  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission should  be  sufficient  argument  against  their 
passage.  Swift  &  Company  has  stated  its  objections  to 
this  proposed  legislation  on  many  occasions,  but  herewith 
submits  a  list  of  the  principal  reasons  why  we  believe  such 
legislation  should  not  be  passed. 
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I.  The  bills  place  too  much  discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  one     Objections  to 
man  or  group  of  men,  who  would  undoubtedly  be  appointed  largely  for  Legislation 
political  reasons,  and  who  would  unquestionably  be  inexperienced  in 

the  packing  industry  and  possibly  in  the  conduct  of  any  kind  of  large 
business  enterprise. 

II.  Interference  with  large  complicated  business  on  the  part  of  the 
government  makes  for  inefficiency,  and  hence  higher  expenses,  which 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  greater  spread  between  live-stock  prices 
and  dressed  meat  prices,  causing  either  lower  prices  for  live  stock  or 
higher  prices  for  meats,  or  both. 

III.  The  proposed  legislation  is  discriminatory,  and  in  the  nature 
of  class  legislation  in  that  it  singles  out  one  industry  for  drastic  treat- 
ment, whereas  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  packing  industry  should 
be  subjected  to  regulations  than  there  is  why  any  interstate  corporation 
should  be  so  treated. 

IV.  The  legislation  is  unnecessary  because  there  are  plenty  of  laws 
on  the  statute  books  now,  such  as  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  anti-trust 
laws,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Law  to  cover  abuses  if  any 
exist. 

V.  Anything  that  hampers  the  packing  industry  through  govern- 
ment interference  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  finance  our  busi- 
ness, and  will  discourage  the  putting  of  new  capital  into  the  industry. 

VI.  The  evils  that  the  bills  aim  to  cure  simply  do  not  exist.  There 
is  no  monopoly;  there  are  no  unfair  trade  practices;  and  the  charges 
that  these  things  do  exist  are  based  on  the  unfair  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  is  unreliable  as  a  basis  for  legislation. 

VII.  To  deprive  the  packers  of  their  refrigerator  cars  would  in- 
crease the  difficulties  and  expense  involved  in  marketing  perishable 
foodstuffs. 

VIII.  The  vital  interest  of  the  packers  in  the  ownership  of  stock  yards 
has  been  to  insure  the  improvement  of  stock-yards  facilities  through 
increasing  efficiency  in  operation. 
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The  Congressional  Hearings 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  various  Congres- 
sional Hearings,  at  which  Swift  &  Company  has  been  rep- 
resented, to  consider  the  bills  providing  for  regulation 
of  the  packing  industry,  as  well  as  to  consider  a  federal 
cold  storage  bill,  and  also  to  study  the  cost  of  living. 

Many       The  principal  hearings  on  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick 
Protests    bills  were  held  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
Beforc    culture  during  August  and  September,  1919.    For  four 
Senate    weeks  a  steady  procession  of  small  packers,  of  prominent 
Committee    live-stock  raisers,  and  of  bankers  and  business  men, 
appeared  to  protest  against  this  radical  and  un-American 
legislation.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  people,  including 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  appeared  in 
favor  of  the  bills. 

Present  indications  are  that  opposition  to  such  radical 
measures  has  become  so  definite  and  crystallized  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  their  passage.  There  is  danger, 
however,  of  milder  measures  which  might  appear  less 
harmful  only  in  comparison  with  the  drastic  measures 
that  have  been  under  consideration.  Swift  &  Company 
does  not  understand  how  Congress  can  seriously  consider 
legislation  which  singles  out  this  industry.  If  any 
restrictive  or  regulatory  legislation  is  to  be  considered, 
it  should  cover  all  corporations  in  interstate  commerce. 

Cost  of       In  connection  with  the  Senate  Hearings  on  the  Cost  of 
Living  in    Living  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Swift  &  Company 
Washington    presented  figures  showing  in  detail  expenses  incurred  for  a 
five-week  period  from  the  time  cattle  were  bought  in 
Chicago  to  the  time  they  were  delivered  in  the  form  of 
beef  to  retailers  in  the  city  of  Washington.    It  is  doubtful 
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whether  any  industrial  concern  ever  before  presented 
a  Congressional  committee  with  such  detailed  figures 
concerning  its  operations. 

The  principal  figures  covering  some  700  cattle  sold  in 
Washington  during  the  five  weeks  ended  Aug.  2,  1919, 
were  as  follows: 

Paid  for  live  cattle  per  100  pounds  $12.73  From 

Amount  of  beef  from  100  pounds  live  animal,  55.14  pounds.  Stock  Yards 

Per  100  pounds  meat     to  Retailer 
Raw  material  cost  $23.09 

(Or  $12.73  per  55.14  pounds.) 
Expense  of  killing,  freight,  selling  2.50 
Making  total  cost  and  expense  25 . 59 

But  we  get  for  hides  and  by-products  .  6 . 69 

Making  net  cost  of  dressed  beef  18 .90 

Price  actually  realized  in  Washington  19.01 
Leaving  net  profit  of  .11 
(Or  one-ninth  cent  per  pound  of  beef.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  expense  was  only  Total 
2 1  2  cents  per  pound  for  buying  the  cattle  in  Chicago,  Expenses 
dressing  and  preparing  them  for  market,  paying  freight  Small 
to  Washington,  handling  through  our  branch  house  in 
that  city,  and  delivering  to  the  door  of  the  retailer.  The 
plant  expense,  amounting  to  1.2  cents  per  pound,  was 
split  up  into  some  24  items,  and  the  branch  house  expense, 
amounting  to  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  into  19  items. 
Our  manufacturing  expense  was  only  48  per  cent  of  our 
total  expense;  the  rest  was  for  distribution.    The  profit 
on  these  cattle  was  only  t,  of  a  cent  per  pound.  No 
better  proof  could  possibly  be  furnished  that  our  profit 
is  an  infinitesimal  factor  in  prices;  in  fact,  it  appears  that 
our  whole  expense  for  packing  and  distribution  is  an 
astonishingly  small  element  in  prices. 
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Correcting 
Wrong 
Impressions 


Informing  The  Public 

Swift  &  Company  has  continued  its  practice  of  publish- 
ing facts  about  its  business  in  the  form  of  advertisements, 
and  of  issuing  publications  to  give  the  public  the  truth 
about  our  industry. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  many  people  to  discredit  our 
attempt  to  inform  the  public  and  to  oppose  harmful  and 
radical  legislation,  Swift  &  Company  believes  that  it  is 
succeeding  in  overcoming  the  unfounded  prejudice  that 
exists  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  and  it  intends  to 
exercise  its  undisputed  right  to  continue  this  policy  in 
the  future. 


We  have  had  to  contend  with  various  forms  of  prop- 
aganda against  us  but  we  believe  that  the  campaign  of 
persecution  against  the  packing  industry  will  cease 
sooner  or  later.  We  believe  that  the  relentless  force  of 
facts  and  figures,  coupled  with  the  American  spirit  of  fair 
play,  will  ultimately  conquer  demagogy  and  prejudice. 

Why  We  Advertising  of  this  kind  aims  to  establish  good-will  for 
Advertise  the  company,  and  to  facilitate  thereby  the  sale  of  its 
products;  it  is  necessary  to  buy  space  in  order  to  get  our 
case  adequately  before  the  public.  It  is,  therefore,  to  a 
certain  extent  a  form  of  insurance  against  radical  and 
destructive  legislation,  and  aims  to  stabilize  and  safe- 
guard our  business  by  guarding  it  against  the  whims  that 
result  from  prejudice  and  misunderstanding.  The  greatest 
effort  is  made  to  include  no  vague  or  misleading  statements 
in  this  advertising.  Swift  &  Company  has  nothing  to 
conceal,  and  wants  the  public  to  know  about  its  business. 
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Cold  Storage  and  "Hoarding" 

During  the  agitation  against  the  high  cost  of  living  we 
have  had  to  suffer  many  injustices  through  the  seizure  of 
goods  that  we  were  holding  in  cold  storage.  The  public 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  cold  storage  is  essential,  and 
that  it  is  not  used  as  a  means  of  manipulating  the  market 
or  of  gaining  inordinate  profits. 

Swift  &  Company  places  in  cold  storage  only  such  part    Why  We 
of  surplus  commodities  during  the  season  of  heavy  pro-    Place  Goods 
duction  as  it  will  need  to  satisfy  its  own  trade  require-    in  Storage 
ments  during  the  season  of  scarcity.   If  these  goods  were 
forced  on  the  market  before  the  season  of  scarcity  is 
over,  this  might  temporarily  reduce  prices  somewhat, 
but  would  cause  higher  prices  before  the  next  season  of 
heavy  production  begins. 

In  placing  goods  in  cold  storage,  Swift  &  Company  is  in  Competition 
competition  with  every  other  packer  and  with  hundreds 
of  dealers,  who  engage  in  performing  this  very  necessary 
function.  There  is,  therefore,  just  as  much  competition 
in  the  sale  of  storage  products  as  in  the  sale  of  fresh 
products,  and  there  is  no  power  whatever  to  manipulate. 

During  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agri-  Storage 
culture,  with  regard  to  proposed  cold  storage  legislation,  Profits 
Swift  &  Company  presented  figures  showing  its  storage 
profit  on  certain  commodities  for  the  six  years  and  eight 
months  ended  August,  1919.  This  storage  profit  amounted 
to  just  about  one  cent  per  dozen  on  eggs,  to  four-fifths 
of  a  cent  per  pound  on  butter,  and  to  three-eighths  of  a 
cent  per  pound  on  poultry. 
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20  Days 
Supply  of 

Meats 


The  public  is  often  misled  by  figures  showing  what 
appears  to  be  an  immense  quantity  of  meats  in  cold 
storage.  For  example,  recent  government  reports  have 
been  showing  meat  stocks  of  about  a  billion  pounds. 
Since  the  United  States  consumes  about  58,000,000 
pounds  of  meat  a  day,  this  amount  would  last  only  about 
20  days.  But  about  two-thirds  of  the  storage  stocks  are 
in  process  of  cure  and  preparation,  and  not  yet  ready  for 
market.  The  quantity  ready  for  consumption  would  last 
the  country  only  nine  or  ten  days  if  forced  on  the  market. 
This  really  provides  no  more  than  a  minimum  margin  of 
safety.  The  sufferings  caused  by  the  coal  strike  suggest 
what  might  happen  if  in  some  way  the  meat  supply  of  the 
nation  should  be  suddenly  cut  off. 
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Relations  With  Employes 

In  order  to  centralize  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
better  relations  with  employes,  we  have  organized  a 
new  department  of  Employes'  Relations,  with  a  competent 
experienced  man  at  its  head.  This  department  now  super- 
vises activities  under  five  divisions :  Employment ;  Medical ; 
Training;  Working  Conditions;  Social  Service. 

One  important  step  has  been  the  organization  of  classes 
for  executives,  foremen,  and  assistants,  at  each  of  our 
plants,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  team  work,  the 
handling  of  men,  and  modern  production  methods. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  three  increases  in 
wages,  resulting  from  arbitration,  bringing  the  rate  for 
our  lowest  paid  help  to  practically  50  cents  per  hour,  and 
our  total  average  wage  rate  to  56.6  cents  per  hour. 

Diagram  XI  shows  that  while  the  cost  of  living  in 
Chicago  advanced  about  75  per  cent  since  1915,  the  hourly 
rate  of  wages  has  advanced  184  per  cent,  and  that  the  total 
wage  for  a  day's  work  (eight  hours  now  instead  of  ten  hours 
formerly)  has  advanced  128  per  cent.  Unfortunately  the 
average  quantity  of  work  turned  out  has  decreased 
appreciably,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  wages. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  built  six  new 
welfare  or  service  buildings  at  various  plants.  These 
buildings  supply  dressing  rooms,  locker  facilities,  shower 
baths,  and  restaurants  for  plant  employes, — far  superior 
to  accommodations  of  the  past. 

Our  other  activities  have  proceeded  as  usual:  The 
Employes'  Benefit  Association  provides  sickness  and  death 
benefits;  a  liberal  pension  fund  takes  care  of  employes  in 
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Welfare    their  old  age;  a  medical  office  and  dispensary  attends  to 
Activities    sickness  and  injuries  among  employes ;  the  "  Oh !  Key-Oh ! ' ' 
is  an  employes'  organization  that  helps  deserving  families. 

The  summer  camp  for  women  at  Fish  Lake  had  a  busy 
season ;  our  continuation  school  gives  office  and  messenger 
boys  instruction  on  company  time;  the  library  in  our 
Chicago  office  has  been  developing  satisfactorily. 

The  Swift  Club  is  the  rendezvous  of  office  employes, 
with  its  gymnasium,  bowling  alleys,  pool  tables,  classes 
in  languages,  home  economics,  etc.  The  Swift  Military 
Band  and  Men's  and  Women's  Glee  Clubs  have  also 
prospered. 


Wages  Paid  to  Unskilled  Labor  by  Swift  &  Company 
and  Cost  of  Living  at  Chicago 
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Diagram  XI 

Cost  of  Living  figures  were  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  are  the  latest  available.  All  figures  are 
based  on  December,  1914,  as  100  per  cent. 
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Swift  &  Company 


Swift  &  Coinpany's  Service 
in  the  War 

The  story  of  our  war-time  service  never  has  been — 
and  perhaps  never  will  be— adequately  told.  We  are 
content  in  the  realization  that  we  were  organized  in  such 
a  way  that  we  were  able  to  do  an  unbelievably  big  job  in 
a  non-spectacular  way.  We  know  that  we  were  ready  when 
the  call  came,  and  that  our  plants  were  kept  running 
day  and  night  to  fill  every  demand  made  by  our  armies 
and  by  our  friends  across  the  sea,  as  well  as  to  take 
care  of  our  regular  business  of  feeding  America. 

Volume  of  During  the  entire  war  the  tremendous  total  of 
War  $550,000,000  worth  of  supplies,  mostly  meats,  was  fur- 
Business  nished  by  Swift  &  Company  to  the  American  and  Allied 
governments.  But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story— 
of  the  many  emergencies  which  arose  and  of  the  way  in 
which  they  were  met.  They  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  instances. 

Hurry-Up       Swift  &  Company  filled  within  a  week  a  government 
Orders    order  for  24,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and  fat,  necessitating 
the  dressing  of  13,000  cattle  and  200,000  hogs  and  re- 
quiring 800  freight  cars. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  at  5  o'clock  another  order  came 
in  for  2,000,000  pounds  of  a  special  cut  of  dry  salt  meats. 
The  Food  Administration  wanted  this  shipment  of  43 
cars  boxed  and  on  the  way  by  the  following  Tuesday 
noon— less  than  70  hours  distant.  We  had  the  last  car 
loaded  and  rolling  an  hour  before  noon  on  Tuesday. 
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The  packing  industry  was  one  of  the  few  industries  Hurry-Up 
which  required  no  federal  financial  aid,  and  additional  Orders 
facilities  did  not  have  to  be  constructed  by  the  govern- 
ment— such  as  shipyards   for   the   shipbuilders,  and 
additional  factory  units  for  munitions  manufacturers. 

Over  8,000  employes  of  Swift  &  Company  answered  the 
call  to  the  colors  and  served  in  practically  every  branch 
of  the  army  and  navy. 


Swift  &  Company's  Float  in 
Chicago  Liberty  Loan  Parade 
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Rogers  &  Company.  Chicago  and  New  ~i 


